3. AWAKENED ASIA

IF THE Ukraine was one of the most populous and
progressive of the larger units in the Soviet Union, Uzbeki-
stan was one of the most backward.

Prior to the Revolution the Uzbek peoples were ruled
by a Tsarist Governor-General, working in conjunction
with the Emir of Bukhara and the Khan of Khiva, as vassals
of the Tsar. Russian capitalists and local upper classes
exploited the common people shamelessly. Peasants were
pitifully poor and lamentably ignorant. Toiling on the
land, they turned fragments of desert into oases by hand-
dug canals to the increase of their landlord's riches, not
their own.

Ignorance was fostered. Only two in every hundred
could read, and these were mainly the mullahs, or Moham-
medan priests.

Bukhara and Samarkand, as the land of the Uzbeks was
formerly called, are names of romance. They recall
Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane. Travellers thrill us with
tales of a land rich in incense-bearing trees, vineyards,
pomegranates, cotton plantations, bazaars, rugs, silks, and
gleaming towers of mosques where turbaned mullahs
recite sacred verses from the Koran.

The beauty of apparel, the quaintness of the village,
and the mystery of veiled women may charm romantic
travellers; they shock the modern cultured Central Asian
as symbols of backwardness, ignorance, oppression, and
mute misery. A fair cloak with festering disease behind it.

The new world in Central Asia has no use for these
relics of servility; that which had some beauty for the few
had much squalor and terror and barbarism for the many.
Clubs, cars, cinemas, factories, and electric light have
better values. Industrialism has no terrors for the Central
Asian, as it had for us, who grew up in its evil days. In-
dustrialism there is controlled and beneficial. It sets
man free, and sets the bards singing of the glory of a healthier
and more exhilarating order.